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News and Notes 


Lending Library. The Catholic Biblical Association of America has very gener- 
ously presented us with a complete set of the Catholic Biblical Quarterly. We thank 
them sincerely for this valuable addition to our lending library. We are also grateful 
for other gifts of books. 

’ Lectures. Fr. Richard Kehoe, O.P., will give a course of twelve lectures on 
the Apocalypse on alternate Thursdays at the Newman Association, 23 Hereford House, 
London, W.1 (near Marble Arch). The course begins on Thursday, October 25th, 
1945, at7.45 p.m. A fee of 15s. for the course is payable in advance to Miss D. Finlayson, 
24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 

Scripture is issued four times a year, in January, April, July and October. Delays 
sometimes occur and these are difficult to avoid. But if anyone does not receive it each 
quarter will he please write to the Secretary, C.B.A., St. Edmund’s College. Articles 
on biblical subjects for publication in Scriprure will be welcomed. Members are 
once more urged to send in questions and difficulties for solution. If an immediate 
answer is desired, a stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed. Otherwise the 
answers will be published in ScrIPTURE. 


Back Numbers. In response to many requests the July 1944 number of ScRIPTURE 
has been reprinted. Copies may be had from the Secretary for sixpence each. There 
are plenty of copies to meet all demands. The number contains, among other things, 
an introductory article on the Old Testament, a discussion of the question whether 
the Authorized Version should be adapted for Catholic use, and a review of Mgr. Knox’s 
translation of the New Testament. Requests have also been received for other back 
numbers. The October 1944 and January 1945 numbers are out of print. We have 
a few copies of April 1945 and a very large number of July 1945. Perhaps some of 
our members may be willing to part with copies of October 1944 and January 1945 at 
a price of sixpence each, so that others who need them more urgently may not be one 
appointed. Will anyone who can spare these please send them to the Secretary, C.B.A. : 
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Development of the Association. As the Association grows, so does the need for 
more active participation by members in our work. In arranging lectures, planning 
publications, organising study-plans and editing bibliographies help is urgently needed. 
Many of those invited to co-operate find themselves already fully occupied with work 
and have had to decline. Anyone who feels able to help, even if only in a small way, 
should write to the Secretary, C.B.A. 


New Bible Translations. The first complete Spanish translation of the Bible from 
the original Hebrew and Greek texts has just been made by M. Elvino Nacar and P. 
Alberto Colunga, O.P. There is a preface by the Apostolic Nuncio to Spain. In 
Argentina, Rev. Dr. Straubinger has recently made a translation of the Gospels from the 
Greek into Spanish. The Russian Pontifical College, Rome, has prepared and pub- 
lished a Russian edition of the Gospels. The editor of the work is Rev. Joseph Schwei- 
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The Bible in the Liturgy 


By Dom Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 
A LECTURE GIVEN AT 114 MOUNT ST., ON MAY 20TH, 1945 
Te is far too vast a subject to be adequately dealt with in a brief paper. I propose 


therefore to touch only on a few fundamental principles, adding some concise 

historical notes by way of confirmation. 

(i) Fundamentals. Let me introduce my subject by explaining what is really 
meant by Liturgy and by Holy Scripture—two terms which, as we shall see, are in some 
respects correlative and overlapping in their effects. 

The Liturgy is the continuation throughout the ages by the ministry of the Church 
of the redemptive work of the Word made flesh—the Logos of the Gospel. Holy 
Scripture is the Word of God spoken to man either as a preparation for (Old Testament), 
or as a record of (New Testament), that same redemptive work of the Logos. _ Briefly : 
the Liturgy is the Word of God Incarnate still working among men—‘O Adyos Tod O€od ; 
the Bible contains the words spoken by God to man—rta Adyta Tod Ocod. 

The opening lines of the Epistle to the Hebrews put it in a nutshell : “In old days, 
God spoke to our fathers in many ways and by many means, through the prophets ; 
now at last in these times he has spoken to us, with a Son to speak for him.” 

From the above definitions it logically follows that Bible and Liturgy are so very 
intimately interwoven, so essentially connected, that in many ways they are simply one 
and the same manifestation of God to man. Let me develop this basic fact somewhat 
more fully. 

(ii) Relations between Liturgy and Bible. Holy Scripture is the Word of God to 
man, and its purpose is to make God known to man, to lead man to God: “ All the words 
written long ago were written for our instruction ; we were to derive hope from that 
message . . . which the Scriptures bring us”? (Rom. xv, 4). Holy Scripture exists to 
reveal Christ to us; the Word of God and His redeeming work are the whole message 
of all the words of God. 

The Liturgy is Christ and His redeeming work ; but it is pre-eminently the Mass, 
round which’ the rest of the liturgical worship centres: Divine Office, sacraments, 
sacramentals—Quotiescumque enim hoc sacrificium offertur, opus nostrae redemptionis 
exercetur. The Liturgy is also the revelation of God to man; and this revelation is 
given in a more perfect way in the Liturgy than in the Bible, since the Mass, the core of 
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the Liturgy, is the substantial self-giving of God to man. _ Its end, too, is to lead man 
to God, and it is a more perfect instrument than the Bible for so doing : it effectually 
unites man to God ; it gives firmer hope. 

Historically it is not difficult to show how the whole body of our present-day official, 
or liturgical, prayer sprang from the celebration of the Vigil, that is, the Mass, which 
is already recorded by St. Paul in his famous passage to the Corinthians Ci Company 
sqq.). In the first place it is true that the essential formula which has ever been and is 
to-day employed to re-enact Christ’s sacrifice on our altars, was already used in the 
primitive liturgy celebrated by the Apostles, years before it was recorded in Holy Writ 
by the Synoptics and by St. Paul. Much the same must have happened as regards the 
New Testament canticles—the Magnificat, the Benedictus, the Nunc dimittis. 

But gradually, and partly in close imitation of the liturgical services carried out 
in the Synagogue, the whole of the liturgical year, both as regards the main elements 
which accompany the celebration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice proper—psalms, lessons, 
gospel—and as regards the daily and weekly sacrifice of praise, that is, the canonical 
hours which make up the Work of God, grew and developed around the central Mystery 
of the Mass. 

The testimonies of Christian antiquity are very explicit on this point. St. Justin 
writes (I Apol. 67): “On the day which is called Sunday (solis dicta die) there is a 
gathering of all those who dwell in the cities or in the countryside, who come together 
in the same place, where the commentaries of the Apostles and the writings of the Proph- 
ets are read as long as the time allows.”” Tertullian also mentions “‘ the authentic Epistles 
of the Apostles which are read publicly to this day ” (De Praes. xxxvi, etc.). 

Gii) The Bible, a divine commentary on the Mass. Thus from the beginning we 
find the Church making use of Holy Scripture to enhance the liturgical performance 
of the Divine Mysteries. In this way the Bible becomes a divine commentary on the Mass 
and it finds its proper place in the Liturgy. It is the liturgical book par excellence of 
the Church. In the Liturgy it fulfils the purpose for which it has been given us, namely, 
to reveal Christ to man. 

On the other hand, on account precisely of this official use of Holy Scripture to 
record the mysteries of Christ’s birth, life, passion, death, resurrection and glorification 
as solemnized throughout the liturgical year, the Liturgy itself becomes one of the primary 
authorities for the interpretation of the Bible. 

In his recent Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu, Pope Pius XII has expressed this 
principle as follows : ‘‘ This (spiritual sense of Holy Writ) is shown also in the perpetual 
and traditional teaching of the Church, as well as in the most ancient liturgical use, accord- 
ing to the well-known adage: the norm of prayer is the norm of belief” (Stand by the 
Bible, C.T.S., n. 31, p- 20). 

(iv) Use of the Bible in the Liturgy. We now proceed to give a more detailed 
analysis of the use of Holy Writ in the Liturgy as we find it in our Missals, Breviaries 
and Rituals at the present day. In order to save space, we are compelled—much against 
our own predilection—to omit the historical side of this subject and to restrict our treat- 
ment to the liturgical books of the Latin Church. 

Once, during a sea voyage, I was saying my Office on deck, and an Anglican 
friend—a very low Anglican—came and sat beside me. Soon we began to discuss 
Catholic customs and before long my Anglican, a cultured man, repeated the trite 
accusation against Catholics that we neglect the reading of the Bible. For an answer 
I simply opened my Breviary and showed it to him, page after page crammed full with 
extracts from the Bible. The reaction was very satisfying: “ Surely,” he said, “ your 
Breviary is simply the Bible.” 

The liturgical use of Holy Scripture varies with the varying character of the books 
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of Holy Writ. Ina general way it may be stated that the New Testament is naturally 
given preference over the Old; and in both Old and New Testaments, the historical 
books, including the prophecies, are usually preferred to the doctrinal. The prophecies 
are mostly read in liturgical seasons of preparation—Advent and Passiontide ; the 
New Testament in the more festive seasons—after the Epiphany and after Easter. The 
Book of Psalms receives a treatment all its own. 

The four Gospels come first in order of dignity. The Church indeed makes daily 
use of the Gospel, but always with the utmost reverence. _ She styles it the Holy Gospel 
—sanctum Evangelium, 1s &ywv edayyéddvov. She officially appoints one of her 
sacred ministers, the deacon, to read it to the faithful. Before doing so, the deacon 
kneels to ask the blessing of the priest, carries the’ book processionally, accompanied 
by lighted candles, greets the people with the Dominus vobiscum, offers incense to the 
sacred pages, and only then reads to the faithful the appointed passage of the day. Having 
read it, he kisses the book saying: May our sins be blotted out by the word of the 
Gospel. The faithful listen to the Gospel standing and at the end they say: Praise 
be to thee, O Christ! In most of the Eastern liturgies the ceremonial surrounding 
the reading of the Gospel is even more impressive and spectacular. 

The importance which Catholic tradition has always attached to the reading of the 
Gospel is shown in the following quotations. Origen! writes: ‘‘ Do not lose a single 
word of the Gospel. For if when receiving the Eucharist you are careful, and rightly 
so, not to let fall the least particle, why should you not believe that to neglect a single 
word of Jesus Christ is as much a sin as to neglect His Body ?”’ St. Ambrose?: “* The 
Gospel is read; power comes forth from the heavenly word. (£vangelium legitur, 
virtus exit de sermone coelesti).” And St. Augustine: “ Listen to the Holy Gospel as 
if Our Lord himself were speaking to us. The precious words which fell from his lips 
have been written, preserved and repeated to us. The Lord is in heaven, but he is the 
Truth and he is here with us. Listen to the Lord.” Bossuet* is even more to the point : 
* Eternal Wisdom begotten in the bosom of the Father makes himself felt in two ways. 
He became visible in the Flesh that he took from the womb of Mary and he still makes 
himself felt through the Holy Scriptures and the word of the Gospel : so much so that 
this word and these Scriptures may be regarded as a second body which he takes in order 
to be present with us still. There indeed we see him—this Jesus who conversed with 
the Apostles lives yet for us in his Gospel and pours out for our salvation the words of 
eternal life.” 

As regards the number of the Gospel passages used at Mass throughout the liturgical 
year, the following notes may be of interest: Extracts from each of the twenty-one 
chapters of St. John’s Gospel are used in the Liturgy; of the twenty-eight chapters 
of St. Matthew only one (ch. iii) is not used ;_ of the twenty-four chapters of St. Luke, 
only ch. xx is not used ; of the sixteen chapters of St. Mark, eight only are used. Usually 
the Gospel read at Mass is commented upon at Matins by apposite extracts from one of 
the Fathers or Doctors of the Church. Moreover, especially on the most solemn festivals 
of the year, the antiphons, versicles, short chapters and responses of all the canonical 
hours are derived from the Gospel narrative. Much the same applies to those passages 
selected from the Acts and from the Epistles of the New Testament, which the Church 
makes use of to convey the message of each recurring liturgical season. 

__ ) The Bible in the Breviary. The Church has arranged for continuous reading 
of the Bible at the Night Office, ie. the office now called Matins, which has succeeded 


1 Hom xiii in Exod. 

2 De Noe et arca, xix, 70. 
3 Tract in Joan. 

4Panég, de St. Paul. 


the ancient liturgical celebration of the Vigil. This distribution of the books of the 
Bible throughout the different liturgical seasons is meant primarily 10 help the faithful 
to follow in the footsteps of Christ by sharing in the commemoration and actual re- 
enacting year after year of his redemptive work. P 
The present distribution, which may be traced back historically at least to the period 
of St. Gregory the Great, is arranged within the following framework : 


i. Advent. During Advent the Book of Isaias, the Evangelist of the Old 
Christmas Night. Law, is read at Matins. The great Prophet prepares the Church 
The Epiphany. for the coming of Christ. On Christmas Night, he sings of 

Christ's birth—Puer natus est nobis et Filius datus est nobis. 

- On the feast of the Epiphany, he points out Christ to us as the 
light of the world—Venis lumen tuum Jerusalem et gloria Domini 
super te orta est. 

ii. Christmastide During this season the Epistles of St. Paul are prescribed by 
till Septuagesima. the Church for the lessons of the First Nocturn. They illustrate 

the mystery of our divine adoption through Christ's incarnation. 


iii. Septmagesima till The Church recalls to our mind the creation of man, his G2) 
Passion Sunday. and the promise of a future redemption in Christ, and for this 
purpose she makes use of the books of Genesis and Exodus. 


iv. Passiontide and The Book now read is the prophecy of Jeremias. It describes 


as the type of Christ overcoming sin and establishing the new 
Kingdom of grace with the spiritual Jerusalem for its capital ty. 


v. Eastertide to As this is the festive season par excellence the books now read 
Pentecost. are all taken from the New Testament, namely - 
(a) The Acts of the Apostles, which record the historical origins 
of the new Kingdom ; 
(6) The Apocalypse of St. John, which contains 2 prophetical 
description of the Heavenly Jerusalem, and 
(c) The Canonical Epistles of St. James, St. Peter and St. John. 


vi. Whitsuntide till During this, the longest season of the liturgical year, the Church 
Advent. is busy celebrating the feasts of her great heroes of sanctity. 
Meanwhile at the night Office she continues the reading of the 
rest of the books of the Old Testament, hiswrical, sapiential 
and prophetic, wherein her own history is foreshadowed: Quod 

latet in Veteri patet in Novo. The order is zs follows: 


A. First to Eleventh Week after Pentecost. The Four Books of Kings. 
B. First Week of August. The Book of Proverbs 
(De parcholis Salomonis). 
C. Second Week of August. ; 
D. Third Week of August. Wisdom. 
E. Fourth and Fifth Weeks of August. Ecclesiasticus. , 
F. Feast and Octave of the Assumption. § The Canticle of Canticles. 
G. First and Second Weeks of September. The Book of Job. 
H. Third Week of Sept. _ The Book of Tobias. 


I. Fourth Week of Sept. The Book of Judith. 

J. Fifth Week of Sept. The Book of Esther. 

K. Month of October. The Two Books of the Maccabees. 
L. First and Second Weeks of November. The Prophecy of Ezechiel. 

M. Third Week of November. The Prophecy of Daniel. 

N. Fourth Week of November. The first five Minor Prophets. 

O. Fifth Week of November. The last seven Minor Prophets. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that the last lesson from Scripture on the last Saturday 
of the liturgical vear ends with the celebrated prophecy of Malachy: “ From the rising 
of the sun even to the going down, my name is great among the Gentiles: and in every 
place there is sacrifice and there is offered to my name a clean oblation. For my name 
is great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

~ The Books which are not officially read at Matins are :—Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Josue, Judges, Ruth, Esdras, Nehemias and Paralipomenon. These 
Books either consist mainly of rules for the Mosaic Ritual and ceremonial, which 
have been abolished by the Christian dispensation, or, like Paralipomenon, they are 
largely a repetition of other biblical writings. 

(vi) The Bible in each Canonical Hour. Apart from one or two features, such as 
the hymns and the collects, the very structure of each of the canonical hours is wholly 
scriptural. Let us, for example, analyse the office of Vespers : 

It begins with the Lord’s Prayer and the angelic salutation—derived from the 
New Testament ; 

then there comes the Deus in adjutorium, which is a verse taken from Psalm 69 ; 

the Doxology ; ; 

five psalms, interspersed with five antiphons; the psalms, of course, are pure 
Scripture, while the antiphons are usually based on the sacred text ; 

the Little Chapter—taken from Scripture ; 

the hymn—ausually inspired by Scripture ; 

a versicle—again usually a quotation from Scripture, as also is the antiphon said 
before and after the Magnificat ; 

the Magnificat itself, that is, the Canticle of Our Lady as handed down to us in the 
Gospel of St. Luke ; 

the Kyrie Eleison and the Collect. 

An analysis of the other Hours would yield similar results. The psalms and can- 
ticles are in fact the essential substructure of the Divine Office. 

(wii) The Psalter. .This leads us to speak of the Book of Psalms, of which the 
Church, following the practice of the Synagogue, makes ample use in her official corpus 
of prayer both at the Sacrifice of the Eucharist and, even more fully, at the sacrifice of 
praise. Indeed, this sacrifice of praise means principally the recitation of the Psalter. 
The Psalter may be called the official prayer-book of the Church. 

In one of his most memorable utterances, the encyclical Divino Afflatu, issued on 
November ist, 1911, Pope Pius X thus wrote of the important place which the Psalter 
has always occupied in the Liturgy: “It is well-known how that collection of sacred 
hymns, written under divine inspiration, called the Psalter, which is to be found among 
the books of Scripture, has from the earliest days of the Church been used by the faithful, 
whenever they gathered, * to offer to God a continual sacrifice of praise, the tribute of 
lips that give thanks to His name,’ and has wonderfully helped to foster their devotion. 
It is also well-known that this same Psalter, already in use for many centuries under the 


re Law, has always formed an integral part of the Sacred Liturgy and of the Divine 
Office, ? biel) . 


““ Hence was born that Voice of the Church, as St. Basil styles it, called the Psalmody, 
which was described by Our Predecessor Pope Urban VIII as ‘ the offspring of that 
hymnody which is everlastingly sung before the throne of God and of the Lamb,’ and 
which, as St. Athanasius puts it, ‘ shows men, especially those deputed to the worship 
of God, in what way and with what words it is fitting to praise God.’ Most aptly is 
this point stressed by St. Augustine : ‘ In order,’ he says, ‘ that man should learn to praise 
God, God praised Himself first; and because God deigned to praise Himself, now it 
is easy for man to know how to praise God worthily.’ ” 

It is St. Augustine also who teaches us in what spirit we should make our own the 
words of the psalms when reciting them according to the mind of the Church. “« Through- 
out the Psalter,” he writes (in Psal. 42, n. 1), “it is the voice of Christ which is heard, 
now hymning the Father, now weeping for man, now rejoicing in hope, etc.” 

Ever since the time of St. Benedict, the distribution of the Psalter in the liturgical 
office has conformed to the following rule: that the whole of the one hundred and fifty 
psalms should be recited in the course of one week. As a matter of fact, several psalms 
are repeated a number of times during the week, even twice or three timesaday. Others, 
particularly the messianic psalms—z2, 15, 21, 44, 72, 109—are frequently repeated in 
part, some of their verses being used as antiphons, versicles, responses, etc., to com- 
memorate special mysteries of the life of Christ foreshadowed or vividly described in 
those psalms. 

As a vehicle of prayer the Latin Psalter has of course its limitations and even its 
drawbacks, but this is not the place to enumerate them. Many of them, please God, 
will be removed with the new translation of the Psalter which the present Pope has lately 
introduced for use in the Liturgy. 

(viii) Conclusion. In concluding these rambling remarks we would again empha- 
size the debt owed by the Liturgy to the Bible. It is by no means inaccurate to say 
that in many ways the Liturgy is the Bible. Indeed, both the Liturgy and the Bible 
have been described by a medieval Benedictine writer and saint, Paschasius Radbertus, 
Abbot of Corbie, as forming part of the sacramental system. These are his words 
(P.L., 120, col. 1275): “‘ The Incarnation of God is rightly termed a mysterium or 
sacrament ... But there is also a Sacrament in the Scriptures, which are the medium by 
which the Holy Ghost acts interiorly through efficacious words (efficaciter oquendo oper- 
atur).” 

sch is only an echo of the doctrine proposed in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv, 
11 sqq.) : “ God’s word to us is something alive, full of energy ; it can penetrate deeper 
than any two-edged sword, reaching the very division between soul and spirit, between 
joints and marrow, quick to distinguish every thought and design in our hearts.” 

The same truth had been already expressed in the Old Testament by the prophet 
Isaias (liv, 17; lv, 1 sqq.) , whose inspired words on this subject we read on Holy Satur- 
day. We quote them in full, because they very aptly and graphically explain why the 
Church makes such unstinting use of the word of God in the Liturgy: “ As the rain 
and the snow come down from heaven, and return no more thither, but soak the earth 
and water it, and make it to give seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my 
word be which shall go forth from my mouth ; it shall not return to me void, but it shall 
do whatsoever I please, and shall prosper in the things for which I sent it, saith the Lord 


Almighty.” 


The New Latin Psalter , 
By Rev. C. Lattsy, S.J. 


LIBER PSALMORUM, CUM CANTICIS BREVIARIT ROMANI. NOVA E 
TEXTIBUS PRIMIGENUS INTERPRETATIO LATINA, CUM NOTIS CRITICIS 
ET EXEGETICIS, CURA PROFESSORUM PONTIFICI INSTITUTI BIBLICI 
EDITA, ROMAE, E PONTIFICIO INSTITUTO BIBLICO: ANNO MCMXLY, 


It is well Known that the Psalter which has hitherto been printed in the Latin Vulgate 
and the Roman breviary represents a revision by St. Jerome of a Latin text translated 
from the Greek Old Testament usually known as the Septuagint, so called from the 
story of the translation of the Hebrew text into Greek by the seventy Jewish scholars. 
This Latin Psalter has never been quite satisfactory, and the appointment of the Bene- 
dictine commission in 1907 to recover the correct text of St. Jerome’s translation from 
the Hebrew itself, followed up by Pope Pius X’s letter to Cardinal (then Abbot) Gasquet 
in the same year, led to the hope that St. Jerome's translation of the original Hebrew 
might ultimately be inserted in the Bible and breviary, from which it had been kept out 
by an ill-informed conservatism. This translation from the Hebrew can be seen in 
Dr. J. M. Harden's edition (Pselterium juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi, S.P.C.K., 1922); 
and is evidently a great improvement on St. Jerome’s revisions of Latin texts based on 
the Greek. But it would have taken a long time for the Benedictines to edit the text, 
and for the text to be brought into official use. ~The Holy Father, in Ris desire to promote 
the intelligent and devout singing or recitation of the Divine Office, has taken a step so 
drastic as to exceed our best hopes. As he explains in the Moerw Proprio prefixed to 
the present volume, he has bidden the professors of the Biblical Institute at Rome 
an entirely new translation from the Hebrew text itself, which will be available for use 
in the breviary, once it has been adapted for that purpose by the Vatican press. 

The editors explain their method in the preface and the prolegomena. _In the first 
place, they have had to decide upon the Hebrew readings :o be translated. The textual 
criticism of the Old Testament differs widely from that of the New in this, that the 
latter works upon an abundance of Greek manuscripts and Greek quetations going back 
to the earliest centuries, whereas the Hebrew text of the Old Testament is practically 
identical in all manuscripts, having been standardized by the masoretes, the producers 
of the masoretic or traditional text, in the sixth or seventh century A.D., many centuries 
vtter the composition of the original writings. In itself the masoretic text is on the 
whole a good one, but in any case practically no rival Hebrew readings have survived 
with which its own can be compared. Consequently our main sourees from which 
to check the masoretic readings are the translations which were made before this artificial 
unity was brought into the Hebrew text ; they imply variant readings which at times 
are obviously better than those of the Masora. The Greek versions, the Vulgate, the 
Syriac and Coptic texts, together with the Aramaic targums (paraphrases which also 
bring in additions freely) are the chief sources of such textual criticism. After their 
translation of each psalm the editors first indicate any divergence from the masoretic 
text, usually with reference to these versions ; apart from such divergence they do not 
furnish any textual notes. Naturally in an edition of this official kind they lean to caution, 
and do not easily adopt variant readings; indeed, one is left with the impression that 
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they do not set a very high value on the versions, but they do not discuss them sufficiently 

to make the point clear. Nor do.they pass any distinct judgment upon the rabbinical 

apparatus of vowel-points and accents, the former of which were introduced along with 

the standardizing of the text, in order to preserve the traditional pronunciation (which 

— had already been partly lost), and the latter.to control the public chanting or 
ng. 

A summary of the psalm is always prefixed to it, and a few notes where the text 
seems obscure, in order to bring out the surface meaning. Those using the book will 
be glad to be helped over the passages that would be most likely to puzzle them, or which 
obviously call for a word of explanation. In the translation itself hebraisms of the more 
puzzling or awkward kind are avoided, such as the use of the feminine for the neuter 
(unam petii . . . hane requiram), the repetition of the pronoun in relative sentences (beata 
gens cuius est Dominus Deus eius), the use of in for the instrumental ablative (egit dolum 
in lingua sua), and the use of si for an oath (si introibunt in requiem meam). On the 
other hand, some words with a special Hebrew or Christian sense have been retained, 
such as Salvator and psallere, and also some real Semitisms which will certainly be recog- 
nized without difficulty, such as ambulare (coram Deo), cornu salutis, via (=way of 
life), semen (=posterity), Petra (of God), filii hominum. Otherwise the aim has been 
to follow the Latin of the best period, and to observe a smooth rhythm. A rather sur- 
prising feature, however, is the order of the words, for there seems to be no tendency 
to move the verbs to the ends of the sentences. ; 

The handling of the poetry is on the whole rather disappointing, without any 
attempt to tackle metre in line or strophe ; the only guide used has been the sense, and 
no explanation is offered of the technical divisions as such. Yet in some cases a division 
into equal strophes is certain, and the present writer has been struck by the number of 
cases in which it is at all events more probable. The alphabetical psalms are of course 
a case in point, especially the Beati immaculati in via (Ps. 118), where each letter has as 
many as eight metrical verses to itself, while it can hardly be said that there is a corres- 
ponding division of the sense ; and Pss. 41—42 are admitted by the editors, as by scholars 
generally, to make a single psalm, divided into three strophes of practically equal length, 
which perhaps were absolutely equal in the original text. We have a striking instance 
of similar equal division by refrains in Isai. ix, 8—x, 4. It would seem worth while to 
have mentioned the frequency of 3 beat-3 beat and*3 beat-2 beat metrical lines. It is not 
the purpose of these remarks, however, to press home any metrical doctrine, but rather to 
suggest that the editors might have put forward the more likely and more general view. 
Anything they might have said would certainly have been worthy of all consideration 
and respect. ; ae 

It may be well to utter a word of warning in regard to the doctrine contained in 
the psalms. The present Holy Father in the Divino Afflante Spiritu has insisted on the 
investigation of the literal sense, and in keeping with his wish the editors in their preface 
express the hope that those who use their translation will in the first place master this 
literal sense. The free use of an accommodated sense is found in the New Testament 
itself, especially in St. Paul, and it is also found in the Fathers of the Church, so that 
it is not to be despised or disregarded ; but the literal sense, the true meaning of the 
inspired word, must certainly be sought first and esteemed most. This is the meaning 
which comes to us from the Divine Author of Holy Writ Himself, so that the human 
writer is but an instrument—albeit a free instrument—for conveying it to us. But we 
must not expect too much from these songs and hymns, written primarily for a people 
who had not received the full revelation of the New Testament. We must take thank- 
fully what they give us, faith and hope and charity and much besides, while remembering 
that to a large extent the mysteries of the Christian religion, such as the Blessed Trinity, 
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the Incarnation, the Redemption, the Eucharist, are either not to be found there at all, 
or are only divinely foreshadowed. Our own liturgical and popular hymns have the 
advantage of expressing freely the full content of our faith, so that from this limited point 
of view they are more precious. It will, however, be an immeasurable improvement 
in the Liturgy to have the literal meaning of these inspired chants made plain. 

Some remarks may now be made upon the translation itself. To the present 
writer it seems matter for regret that Dominus is used for the divine name, which seems 
to be more accurately represented in English by Yahweh. There is so much emphasis 
in the psalms precisely on the divine name, that at times the literal sense is practically 
lost without it. Thus we sing in Psalm 112, Sit nomen Domini benedictum, but not one 
Catholic in a thousand knows what the Lord’s name really is; it is His proper name, 
not a name like “ Lord,” applicable to men also. When we realize how far the rabbis 
gradually went in excluding all direct reference to God whatever, we cannot feel that 
it was altogether a right instinct to hide the name that was really peculiar to Him. What 
the inspired writer meant was, 


Blessed be Yahweh’s name 
Henceforth and for ever. 
From sunrise to sunset 
Praised be Yahweh’s name. 


The editors have a note only on the first verse: “* nomen Domini,” i.e., ““ Deum qui 
nomen suum (naturam suam, se ipsum) populo suo manifestavit.” But it can hardly 
be said that this explains the literal meaning, which seems to be rather a precept to praise 
Yahweh by His proper name, as in 4J/eluia (Hal’lu-Yah), which contains the shorter 
form of the name: “ Praise ye Yah.” 

The editors reckon Psalm 67 (Exsurgat Deus) “‘ inter difficillimos totius Psalterii,” 
and indeed one is more inclined to call it simply the most difficult of all. Their translation 
“* Exsurgit Deus ” illustrates a tendency on their part to use the indicative for the Hebrew 
imperfect where there is something to be said for the subjunctive. Many will be curious 
to know what has befallen the words, “ Rex virtutum dilecti,” ete. They appear as, 


Reges exercituum fugiunt, fugiunt ; 
et incolaé domus dividunt praedam. 
Dum quiescebatis inter caulas gregum, 
alae columbae nitebant argento, 
et pennae eius flavore auri. 
-Dum Omnipotens illic dispergebat reges, 
nives ceciderunt in Salmon ! 
Israel is “the dove”; but the verse is called perodscurus. I should be more 
inclined to render “ by her,” ive., the dove, in place of illic, and “ like snowflakes ” in 
place of simply nzves. But far be it from anyone to pretend to certainty ! 

Another difficult psalm is Psalm 86, where I would humbly record my agreement 
with the editors that the sense is ‘‘ quotquot sunt populi, omnes in ea nati censebuntur ” : 
Jerusalem had the chance of becoming the mother of mankind, had she been faithful to 
her Messiah. But the Old Testament promises were always conditional. 

To turn finally to an easy psalm, Psalm 22, which is doubtless for many their favour- 
ite, the editors render “ Dominus pascit me,” though “ Jehovah is my shepherd * seems 
an obvious improvement on this. They have kept the ablative, “ cunctis diebus vitae 
meae,”” where one would have preferred (both here and elsewhere) the more classical 
accusative. “‘ Non timebo ” might surely be present, like the other verbs? And “in 


Io 
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longissima tempora” seems rather a feeble ending, to “ for of = 
But in the main the psalm loses nothing of its i este 
It has seemed right in this review tw i some Ciiticisms that occur to one 


| upon a first acquaintance with the new translation ; but these only make the writer the 


more anxious to express clearly his sense of the great bencht which it will bring to all 
who recite the Divine Office, or in any other way use the Latin Psalter. 


Question and Answer 


Why did St. John the Baptist send the message to our Lord,“ Art tou ke that is w 
come of are we to look for another 7” (Matt. zi, 4). He had clearly recognized who Jesus 
was at the time of His Baptism (John i, 26—36, Mati iti, 14). 


E opinion has been held, chiefly outside the Church, that St. John had come to 
| dowht his previous belief. This doult is supposed to have been produced by 
our Lord’s prolonged silence as to His own Messianic character and by the triads 
and sufferings of St. John’s imprisonment at Machaerus. This opinion could only have 
arisen through a failure to read the incident in 1s context. When the Baptist’s disciples 
had our Lord proceeded to speak to the multitudes about John and what He fixed 
I GAUUN Conillshs Geis eetiachy the Saiek's eSSuetancy : “ What went you out into 
the desert © see? A reed shaken with the wind?” (Matt. xi,7). The question 
answered itself. Nothing was more unlike St. John than the unstable reed. He was 
a tower of strength who could not be moved by the displeasure of kings or the danger 
A death. 
Why then did the Baptist send to ask his question? St. John wanted tw pass his 
iples on to our Lord: “ You yourselves do bear me witness that I said, 1 am not Christ, 
but eed at ik iad date ee eed 
But strange though it is, many of John’s disciples were so attached tw hi 
that they failed to accept this, the central point of his whole preaching. At Ephesus 
St. Paul found disciples of St. John whom he had to inform that John had said: “They 
should believe in him who was to come after him, that is to say, in Jesus” (Acts xix, 
i—4)- And there were stil) disciples of John when the Fourth Gospel was written. 
That is the explanation of the emphasis with which the Evangelist in his prologue insists 
that the Baptist “ came for a witness, wo give testimony of the light’ and that “ he was 
non the light, but was to give testimony of the light,” i,7f It is likely that this devotion 
to John had itself ist , in which city according to tradition St. John 
wrone his Gospel and in which St. Paul bad earlier found some of the Baptist’s disciples. 
We may now return to his purpose in vending some of his disciples with 2 question to 
our Lord. When he found in his prison that his disciples remained attached to him and 
did not pass on, as he desired, to “ the bridegroom” (John ti, 29), he bethought him 
of a plan which he hoped would achieve his purpose. If his disciples would not believe 
his words, he would send them to Jesus and perhaps His words and deeds would con- 
eee St. Linke, who informs us that the messengers were two in number, adds that in 
their presence our Lord “ cured many of their diseases and hurts and evil spirits; and 
to that were blind he gave sight” (vii, 19, 21). And He sent back a message: 
i are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, 


miracles and manner of preaching foretold of him Csaias xxv, sf, Li, 1). 
s E. F. Sutcuirre, S.J. 
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Biblical Films 


We should like to bring to the notice of our members a film company which is 
worthy of support by Catholics. The Dawn Trust Limited, founded some years ago, 
is a non-profit making company which aims at fostering and promoting the religious, 
educational and cultural influence and value of motion picture films. They have an 
extensive selection of 16 mm. and 35 mm. films on religious subjects. These are mostly 
sound films, but there are also a number of silent. It should be pointed out that the films 
are made with professional skill, many of them being produced in Hollywood. The 
application of colour photography to religious subjects has been a great step forward 
and a number of Technicolour 16 mm. sound films are available. Most recently of all, 
Cathedral Films Inc., of Hollywood, have embarked on the production of a series of 
thirty bible films. The results alread achieved are far in advance of any previous reli- 
gious films. To give an idea of the extent of the enterprise, it may be said that a complete 
replica of Jerusalem is being built on Iverson ranch, thirty miles from Hollywood. The 
actors and actresses are anonymous. Cathedral Films are available through Dawn 
Trust. 

Our members will want to know how far these films are suitable for Catholic audiences. 
The Catholic Truth Society has already made arrangements for the hire of some of the 
16 mm. silent films, and particulars will be sent by the C.T.S. on request. The Catholic 
Biblical Association will review them from time to time for the information of members. 
We shall begin with the silent films, but hope also to make arrangements for the reviewing 
of the sound films as well. Naturally we shall concentrate on the biblical films. Cata- 
logues may be obtained from Dawn Trust Film Library, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


The Catholic Biblical Association 


If you are not already a member of this Association you may obtain full particulars 
from the Secretary, C.B.A., St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Ware, Herts. The annual 
subscription of five shillings entitles you to receive, among other things, the quarterly 
Scripture ; and a lending library of Biblical works is also available. . 
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